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Ed Ahern 


Thing Song 

Our ancestors believed that things have souls, 
that fire hardened spears and feathered headwear 
and foot wear tanned in our urine 
had, if not their own soul, an anima 
we gave to them in thanks. 

Perhaps a tenable credo 

when we owned only five things, 

but what to do about 

thirty baseball caps and forty blouses, 

twenty pairs of shoes and six wrist watches? 


Our drawers-full of forgotten detritus 
remind us that we still fiercely covet 
things we will discard without thought, 
and that there is almost nothing 
we will insist be buried with us. 
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Fleeting Vision 


I believe I saw a black panther 
leaping across a railroad track 
in shimmer hot sunlight 
a quarter-mile ahead of me. 

The railbed, splitting thick forest, 
blinkered my vision to an instant. 

My companion, looking elsewhere, 
said it must have been a bear. 

I insisted I knew what I had seen, 
and jogged up to search the spot. 
Thinking back a reckless act, 
but whatever crossed had disappeared. 

There are legends and reports 
that an ebony creature travels 
the woods of maritime Canada, 
often scoffed at, never proved. 

Cougars again hunt the region, 
but black cats are campfire tales. 

The grace in that flickered leap 
didn't belong to a shambling bear 
and I refuse to deny the presence 
of a creature so rare and poised, 
who roams the deep woods, 
and lurks just beyond my sight. 
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Lost and Unfound 


He no longer talks to me. 
and I don't know why not. 
Something said or done 
that I cannot recollect. 

My wounded anger has abated 
into now and future sadness, 
emotions withered into husks, 
memories wearing sackcloth. 

There cannot be atonement 
when silence is a locked gate 
barring knowledge of a wrong 
from being repented for. 

There is no longer pain, 
just the phantom ache 
of a severed limb 
lost to forgotten folly. 


Ed Ahern resumed writing after forty odd years in foreign 
intelligence and international sales. He's had over two hundred 
fifty stories and poems published so far, and five books. Ed 
works the other side of writing at Bewildering Stories, where he 
sits on the review board and manages a posse of five review 
editors. 
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Carrie Connel-Gripp 


When She's Gone 

"Where's Mari?" Solomon let the screen door slam shut 
behind him. 

"Not here." Freya avoided looking at him. 

He put his hands on his hips. "I can see she's not here. 
Where'd she go?" 

"She said she was going out." 

"'Out.' Just 'out'? Did she say if she's coming back?" 

"No, and you don't have to raise your voice. I can hear 
you just fine." Freya glared at him. 

"Do you care that she's gone out?" 

"Not right now. I'll care later." 

"You bet you'll care later." Solomon stepped to the edge 
of the wooden porch, unrolled the sleeve of his white t- 
shirt, and took out the habitual pack of cigarettes. He 
shook one out and put it between his lips, slipped the pack 
back in the fold of cotton. Digging into the front pocket of 
his jeans, he pulled out the silver lighter, thoughtfully 
engraved by Freya. He read the words as he did every time: 
When I die. I'll go to Heaven 'cause I have spent my time in 
Hell. A quick flick of the wrist flipped the lid and an instant 
later his thumb called up the tiny whoosh of napalm which 
he held to the end of the cancer stick. He inhaled deeply, 
three sparks jumping into the ether. He blew out a ring 
and, as it expanded into the artificial night air, deftly fitted 
a mushroom cloud through the middle of it. 
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"One of these times, she'll be gone for good." 

"I know it," whispered Freya, barely loud enough to be 
heard over the rocking runners of her chair on the 
ramshackle porch. 

"Couldn't you stop her?" 

"What am I supposed to stop her with?" Freya waved 
her spindly arm. "When she wants to go out, she goes out." 

"She gets to go out every night. There's no reason for 
her not to be at her post at..." Solomon looked at his 
watch, "...seven-twenty-three in the morning on a 
summer's day." 

"Well, yesterday was a long one." 

"It's the same every year. Mari knows that." Solomon 
flicked the butt of his cigarette into the dimness 
surrounding the porch. Fie put his hands on his lower back 
and stretched. "I was busy yesterday, too. Did she leave 
anything behind? Something to get started on when she 
comes back?" 

"Don't know." Freya stared into the distance. Her head 
jerked up once. "What's that?" 

Solomon looked to the property line and sighed. 
"Pitchforks and torches." 

The group of men arrived. "Why can't she stay where 
she belongs?" 
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"Mornin'. Bart, Aaron, Clay," said Solomon, hawking and 
spitting into the dust. 

"Does this look like morning to you?" asked Bart. "We 
were just starting on the hay when she disappeared." 

"Look, fellows, once she gets her mind set, you know 
she's just going to go." 

"Is she coming back?" asked Aaron. 

"Of course. She always does." 

Clay scowled. "What if she don't? It'll turn cold. Nothin' 
will grow. What then?" 

"Then we'll have a problem." 

"Hydroponics, I say. Fill the greenhouses with them big 
artificial lights. Then we won't need her," piped up the little 
guy, Orestes. 

"Look there." Solomon pointed off to the east and the 
men turned to see. "When she gets here, Freya and I will sit 
her down for a good talk. We'll let you know if we should 
maybe get those plans in motion. Now, fellows, go on 
home and have a cup of coffee. She'll be in her perch soon 
and you can get back to hayin'." 

The men turned and shuffled back the way they had 
come. "She holds us hostage, she does," mumbled Clay. 

Mari ambled into the yard and looked sheepishly up at 
Solomon still standing on the porch. "I forgot something on 
the other side," she said, walking past. 
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"You could have gone out tonight to get it," he said. 

She stopped and looked back. "It might not've been 
where I left it." 

"Well, those boys are mad. Madder than I've ever seen 
them. You best get on up there, now. And don't tell me you 
don't want to. You got no choice." He looked at his watch. 
"It's seven-forty-eight." 

"Fine." Mari shuffled around the corner of the house. 
The day broke around the farm bright as it should be at 
that time on the day after the Solstice. 

Solomon turned to Freya. She held up her hand before 
he could speak. 

"Before you even say it, I ain't climbing up there. I'm 
about as old as her and just as tired," said Freya. "Besides, I 
already had that talk with her." 

"Yeah?" Solomon knelt down in front of the rocking 
chair. "What'd she say?" 

"Six months and she's going out for good." The look on 
her face told Solomon there was no changing the outcome. 

He stood and fished out another cigarette, lit it. "Alright. 
I'll tell the boys to get those greenhouses ready and the 
lights installed. Ain't no sunshine when she's gone." 

Freya sighed. "I know it." 
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Carrie Connel-Gripp is a poet and fiction writer living in 
Stratford, Ontario, with her husband, and is an alumna of 
Western University. Her stories have been published in Blood & 
Bourbon, Credo Espoir, The Sirens Call, Synaeresis, The Novice 
Writer, and The Academy of the Heart and Mind, and in the print 
anthologies Fterota Logia 1, Tales From the Realm, Volume 
One from Aphotic Realm, and NOPE Horror Quarterly from TL;DR 
Press. 
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John Grey 


What I Have To Give 

The guy's homeless. 

He's begging for anything I might have to spare. 

I don't feel responsible for the guy. 

Maybe he's just ill-equipped for life 
as I am for understanding car engines. 

And yet, he sets off this struggle within me. 

Should I endow him with some windfall of change? 
Or stride swiftly by his outstretched palm? 

The former feels useless 
like pissing on a forest fire. 

But the latter is shameful, 
a stepping off point 
into a swamp of guilt. 

So many homeless out there. 

And they ask for so much of me. 

Not just money. 

Sometimes powerlessness. 

Sometimes self-recrimination. 
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A Word From A Real American 


It's an invasion 

ten times as deadly as killer bees, 
more invidious than Asian carp. 

No laws will save us this time. 

Not even a fence as high as Everest. 

There is this enemy within, 

an underground railroad, 

not of slaves 

but the undocumented 

looking for welfare and Medicare. 

No wonder my son, Walter 
can't be bothered 
getting off the couch. 

Who's going to hire a 
red-blooded, flag-loving American 
when there's all these Mexican Muslims 
being paid by the United Nations 
and dead people voting 
maybe six or seven times 
in ten different states. 
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My cousin Roy says it's 

all about cheap labor for the Jews. 

And he'd know. 

He's seen what goes on 
down at the recycling plant. 

And grandpa Lou reckons it all started 
back when the Commies put fluoride 
in our water. 

We need to take back our country 
otherwise we'll all be speaking Spanish 
and living under Sharia law. 

Look at my other boy, Homer. 

He's the one who helped me write this. 

If Homer hadn't gone to college, 

he'd never have learned a good American word 

like "invidious." 

And "quaggy" - 

that's how he describes the parlor chair 
he's snuggled up in. 
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A Week Goes By 


It's been a week 

since the boy went missing. 

Two days of blanket coverage 
have receded into brief spots 
between football scores and weather. 
Even the desperate mother 
can no longer get air time. 

That trudge through the woods 
of cops and concerned citizens, 
all within arm's length 
of the searcher on either side, 
is a fading memory. 

Most just assume the boy is dead, 
that a fox will find him 
long before a human does. 

He wandered off from a picnic, 
into thick brush, dark woods, 
brisk rivers and deep lakes. 

It's bear country. 

And the realm of belligerent moose. 

Not forgetting temperatures 

that plummet once the sun goes down. 
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For the family, no doubt, 
there is still a glimmer of hope. 
But a week is a long time 
for strangers. 


John Grey is an Australian poet, US resident. Recently published 
in Transcend, Dalhousie Review and Qwerty, with work upcom¬ 
ing in Blueline, Hawaii Pacific Review and Clade Song. His poem, 
"A Day Begins Long After It's Ended" was nominated for a 2019 
Pushcart Prize by Synaeresis magazine. 
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Seth Jani 


Escape Plan 

No one who comes here ever 
recovers from the orphaned 
moon on their shoulders. 

It hits them with a dark light 
and they stumble through the fields 
until their memories grow smaller 
and smaller. 

Without noticing, this town 
will kill you. Turn you into a bigot, 
or a small meddling being. 

Even the rust the wind carries 
from the nearby mill has 
intentions to murder. 

Elemental murder for sure, 
slow corrosion, but murder 
nonetheless. 

The only hope is to hold 
the horses close, and let their 
rigorous hearts astound you. 
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Desert Variations 


I tell you that I have been river 
in many a deserts' dream, 
and that the desert has been a flame 
in the floodplains of my own. 

I copy the landscape from ragged memory. 

I draw skulls ablaze in moonlight. 

I draw the slimmed-down moon 
dancing on yarrow. 

This is my period of deepening blues, 
of constant desolations. Nerval nearly had it. 
The tower has fallen. The ruined ascent 
leads nowhere. The rubbled hills ignite 
like paper answers at the tip 
of the question's fire. Don't be so esoteric 
you say. This is just the Mojave. 

A lizard's jeweled tongue flickers 
across your face. 


Seth Jani lives in Seattle and is the founder of Seven CirclePress 
(www.sevencirclepress.com). Their work has appeared in The 
American Poetry Journal, Chiron Review, Rust+Moth, Pretty Owl 
Poetry, and other publications. Their full-length collection, Night 
Fable, was published by FutureCycle Press in 2018. For more 
about them and their work please visit www.sethjani.com 
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Carrie Connel-Gripp— Opiates 
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Carrie Connel-Gripp— Busy Bees 
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Carrie Connel-Gripp— Victorian Opiates 
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Andreas Connel-Gripp— Spirit of '95 
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Andreas Connel-Gripp— Defiance I 
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Andreas Connel-Gripp— Defiance II 
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Andreas Connel-Gripp— This Vision 



Andreas Connel-Gripp (Andreas Gripp) takes photographs detail¬ 
ing architecture, nature, everyday objects, as well as self- 
portraits touching upon queerness. He edits Synaeresis and his 
new book of poems, Festival City, is forthcoming from Harmonia 
Press. He lives in Stratford, Ontario, with his wife and two cats. 
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Andreas Connel-Gripp 


This Vision 

maybe I mirror 
her, in ways of 
insignificance, 
whenever I'm bare¬ 
ly dressed, 

though she's more 
than just phantasmic, 
some fluid chimeric 
guest, absent of 
sex and of name, 

these faintest of 
curves unfurling, 

under lull 
of clement light, 
cerulean 
ceiling— 

this elusive, crooked sky. 
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Leap Year 


I have four years' 
notice that it's coming, 
this quadrennial appendage 
to winter, wondering why 
there isn't a 31 st of June 
instead, how an extra day of 
summer would be preferable, 

that I've yet to write a poem 
to mark the occasion, that I'd 
better do it this time, since 
2024 is a long way off, 

talk about the poor souls 

who have to celebrate their day 

of birth on February's 

28 th , every three-of-four swings 

about the sun, 

or worse, at the lamb's 

or lion's demarcation, 

marching into a month 

that has never marked their exit 

from the womb in the first place. 
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Some scientist-type said 

if it weren't for the leap year, 

we'd eventually have snow 

in July, our Great Lake beachfronts 

housing ice castles 

and every bikini 

covered up in a coat. 

But then, the opposite would 
have to be true—putting up 
the mistletoe 
while the kids outside 
skateboard down the street 
wearing shorts, playing baseball 
out-of-season and the burly boy 
at the plate smacking a homer 
into the neighbour's window, 
narrowly missing the Christmas tree 
cut from the county woods, 

like it would if this were LA, 
the Dodgers winning some phantom 
World Series in the imagination 
of a child who's never learned how to 
ski in his life. 
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GJ Hart 


Idiots Gold 

Nothing is dying 
But every storm 
Is an emergency, that light 
And blare and the rain 
Labours in its own 
Language—slow, orderly— 
Pumps the ancient 
Cage until green gasps 
Between birch and maple - 
I watch warm behind 
Glass—today people 
Are where I play. 

But my words have 
An insouciant 
Heart, grasp like a bust 
Trampoline - not your attic's 
Panel, nor mother's gold 
Nor the toad green cove 
You press out whenever life 
Pours. You will find 
Obsession—with the eye 
Mask and app that tracks 
My descent through deaf 
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Softness, league after 
League 


Until today and yesterday 
Cold against 
My tongue and the sun 
Barely knows 
The garden's gold 
Or life's too serious 
To ever take seriously 
And when I do 
Mine that one God line. 
I'm gone: it stops me 
Truly letting go. 


GJ Hart currently lives and works in London and has had stories 
published in Isacoustic, The Molotov Cocktail, The Jersey Devil 
Press, the Harpoon Review and others. He can be found arguing 
with himself over @gj_hart 
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Paul Edward Costa 


The Modern Theseus 

I know the truth at last. The monster isn't in the 
catacombs. It's a wonder how such a vast, underground 
labyrinth holds up the surface world. Locating anything in 
that space has been difficult, except for this nugget of 
knowledge—which lies more in hindsight than in a physical 
location. 

The entrance is just behind a flower bed, beside a 
lane on which many walk, but from which few stray. 
Spreading the mysterious lie that it rests somewhere deep 
in the catacombs is actually the creature's most monstrous 
feat, as this invites the challenge of entering and prevailing, 
of gaining some sense of prestige. A belief in the hidden, 
subterranean system's safety would repel explorers from 
seeking it and venturing inside. 

Luring people there is monstrous not because those 
who enter are mauled by claws and fangs, but because 
stepping over the threshold permanently alters the 
circumstances of your life. You can't go back once you 
place a foot inside. That set boundary seems impossible, so 
impossible it's easily dismissed. It feels like you'd have at 
least a few dozen steps to change your mind and reverse 
course, if not one, but that's a mirage of the mind, because 
the instant you cross over is when the monster steps out 
from behind the bushes and blocks the entrance. Its 
movement makes a noise, those who've entered turn, and 
the effects of seeing its form take hold of them as the 
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monster reveals its nature. 

The display is one of real fear and horror, the kind 
which provokes revulsion and panic in such extremes that 
your mind becomes a threat to your body, and your body a 
threat to itself, so turning around, in act or thought, feels 
unendurable. It counters every survival instinct you have. 
Now, everything back there: your life, your home, the 
settings which bring you peace, the sights, smells, and 
sounds that form a cushion in your memory . . . none of 
that is to be thought of again. They still exist, but are dead, 
for all intents and purposes. 

You may find a way out of the vast catacombs, and 
you might emerge, eventually, in the same region or 
hemisphere from where you came, although the 
probability of that is much lower, but if you do return, you 
still won't be back, because it'll feel like you've entered a 
different continent entirely, as the catacombs are longer in 
time and perspective than they are in physical space. 
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Paul Edward Costa is a writer, spoken word artist, teacher, and 
the 2019-2021 Poet Laureate for the City of Mississauga. He has 
featured at many poetry reading series in the Greater Toronto 
Area and has published over 60 poems and stories in literary 
journals such as Bewildering Stories, Lucent Dreaming Magazine, 
Former People Journal, POST-, and the Gyroscope Review. His 
first full length book of poetry The Long Train of Chaos was 
published by Kung Fu Treachery Press. He curates/hosts several 
poetry series and has won the Mississauga Arts Council's 2019 
MARTY Award for Emerging Literary Arts. 
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Nicole S. Entin 


The Way We Loved 

It seemed like everything could be explained by the 
colour of the sky as the sun lowers beneath the sea. 
Orange-tinged pink light scattering across the clouds. The 
line of the horizon shifting to the shade of a fresh bruise, 
playground bullies punching purple underscored with 
yellow all too familiar. The water lapping against the shore, 
no sand in these lake-beaches, only smooth stones that roll 
out from under one's feet, no balance, he catches me. He 
catches me, and we laugh. He laughs because I had always 
been so poised before him, until the moment where a 
flawless and round grey stone decided to betray my 
elegance. Perhaps he saw the truth, perhaps my face was 
contorted into a hideously true expression. I laugh because 
I don't know what would happen if I don't, if I don't turn 
the moment into a joke, if I remember all the times I stood 
in front of the mirror. The time I spent practicing my 
posture by tying myself to a chair, because of one off-hand 
comment he made about the way I crossed my arms over 
my chest. Loosen up, you're lovely, he had said, and I broke 
inside, because he noticed my flaws and my perfections at 
the same time, and it was a sign of his maturity, ten years 
more wisdom than I had. My best friend dissected our 
entire relationship with the emotional detachment of a 
surgeon, the psychoanalyst in her channeling Freud and 
Nabokov and maybe Sophocles too and a hundred 
horrifying things that made me feel shame for idolizing this 
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man, for letting him catch me, again and again and again. 

We sink down onto the rocks, into the rocks, our 
feet grazing the cold water of the lake. His arm around me, 
his hand drifting below my right shoulder, the softest part 
of me, the part where I was loved for the first time by 
anyone. Loved for the first time by him. The seagulls are 
calling, shrill voices echoing in the frigid air. They are 
singing funeral dirges in their own strange language, and I 
wonder at them, avian shadows drifting in the last light of 
the day. I wonder at this inexplicable beauty, wonder why 
time passes so quickly, why the notes have to fade on the 
late spring breeze, why this will be only a memory and 
never a lifetime of that happiness I feel now, as a tiny speck 
of life floats away in a song I shall never be able to sing. 
Warm and true but never mine to keep, qual piuma al 
vento. So I am to remain content with the particles of his 
touch lingering on my right arm, before he joins the 
seagulls, before he flies three thousand miles away to the 
place where he belongs. 

There must be birds flying around the little 
townhouse on the riverside, his place. The sun has not yet 
risen, and there is a woman with flaxen hair or auburn hair 
or hair the colour of a raven's wing (I can only guess; I can 
only hope I am not some distant variant of her), who is 
sleeping alone tonight, who has been sleeping alone for the 
past two months while her beloved left fora faraway land 
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of cold lakes and self-conscious girls. I can only cry at this. I 
can only cry when I imagine them in love, and knowing that 
I will never compare, that I'm just the second-in-command 
of his heart. I can only cry imagining all the ways that he 
loves her and will never love me, and she will never know, 
and I will never know. 

The sun has fallen beneath the horizon, and the 
water is the colour of ink, rushing onto the shore in sighs. 
In the quiet of the newborn twilight, we are sitting 
together. He tangles his fingers through my hair, and no 
hairbrush could ever mimic the love that he coaxes from 
the strands, even when he catches a tangle and it hurts 
with an instantaneous sharp pain. I know it is all out of love 
for me. I am looking into his eyes and they are bright, 
speaking volumes about everything and nothing, and the 
strange ways in which friends become something more. 
Something beautiful and irresistible, a point of no return, a 
renaissance of the ways in which we learn to care. We talk 
with our eyes rather than our voices, and his gaze is like the 
sun emerging from behind the clouds, and the unspeakable 
devastation of seeing a red door on the day of a funeral. 
And for that, for all that I find it impossible to know what I 
would be if I had never met him, and if I never had loved 
him. It was never meant to last, and neither were we 
meant to love, yet we did. Amo, amas, amat. I will never let 
you go because there is no one else I can define myself 
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with. Amaveram, amaveras, amaverat. I promised that I 
would never let you go, and I won't ever let you go. 

After we stay like this for a while, for a brief half 
hour that will be forever insignificant in the fabric of the 
universe, a half hour that feels like a minute, he decides to 
leave. The stones stay still beneath his feet, and I am angry 
at them because in the end, everyone turns on me. I tell 
him "don't go," and he shakes his head. My eyes have long 
adjusted to the darkness, and I see a single tear rolling 
down his cheek, leaving a glistening trail on his skin. I reach 
my arms to him, pleading, wishing it didn't have to end so 
soon, and he pulls me into him. His arms are like 
breezeblocks, like weighted blankets, like the heaviness of 
knowing what you did was wrong and you ought never to 
do it again. I touch my lips to the tear hanging on the slope 
of his jaw, and then I look at him. He doesn't ask me if I'm 
sure, if this is what I really want, because he knows that 
this time I won't back out and run away to my house, to cry 
in my bed about how indecisive my heart is, to try to tear it 
out from my chest, leaving traces of thin red lines beneath 
my collarbones. He knows. I pull him down onto the stones, 
and we leave at dawn. I know I will never see him again. 

My mother would never look at me again if she 
knew what I had done that night on the shore of the lake, 
across from the lighthouse. I never reached it either, Mrs. 
Ramsay. I never made it to the lighthouse, and I still do not 
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understand the metaphor that links us together in this 
predestined plan of silver webs stringing human souls like 
plastic beads on a necklace made by a child. Bright colours 
that don't particularly match except in the innocent, all¬ 
knowing mind. My mother still wishes that I was a child. 
Her strange little child, nothing like the others, now 
aspiring to be like someone liked by someone who knows 
what it was like to grow up, and remembers youth as if it 
was an echo lost somewhere between the first time and 
the last time. She would ask me how could I do it, and I 
would ask myself how couldn't I do it. Because I wanted so 
badly to know why he wanted me. Mother, I only wanted 
to know the truth. 
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Spellbook 


Honeysuckle is best for broken hearts. 
While poison oak sweetens revenge 
And yew berries make it bitter. 

Potions for protection brew most potently 
In iron cauldrons, while love 
Can be cooked in any pot. 

Only the most diaphanous and sylvan 
Butterfly wings can freeze time. 

Nail clippings are far more effective 
To crystallize a moment one fears 
Of forgetting. Place them within 
An empty hourglass, and drown them 
In saltwater from the North Sea. 

Spells may be cast from any place. 

Old classrooms are unconventional. 

Yet prove to be ample wellsprings 
For charms to heal regret. 

The classic forest glade has grown 
Outmoded, but there is something 
To be said for tradition when re-enacting 
The most ancient forms of magic. 
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A garden ought to be filled with 
The witch's soul. Dark belladonna and 
Gleaming springs of holly, or perhaps 
Fair pink roses beneath willow branches. 

Rituals need not be solitary acts in 
Crumbling, abandoned convents or 
Moonlit apple orchards where the fruit 
Grows the colour of blood. 

They may be social gatherings held 
Beneath technicolour light, or 
A thousand feet below the earth. 

Where promises are made, sealed 
With a smudge of cinnamon across 
The forehead, and a sip of blackberry wine. 
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Nicole S. Entin is a teenage poet, writer, playwright, and theatre 
director living in Toronto. Her poetry has been featured 
numerous times in anthologies published by the Poetry Institute 
of Canada, and won second prize in the youth category of the 
Open Ages National Poetry Contest. Her full-length play, Locked 
in a Room, was produced for the National Theatre School 
Festival, winning an Award of Merit for playwriting. Her latest 
play, In the Chocolate Boxes, had a staged reading in October 
2019 at Alumnae Theatre's Next Stage Readings series. She is a 
youth member of the Playwrights' Guild of Canada. In addition 
to her high school studies, Nicole is currently the assistant 
director of In the Next Room by Sarah Ruhl for Alumnae 
Theatre's final mainstage production of the 2019/2020 season. 
She will soon be moving on to the next chapter of her life, as she 
pursues studies in English and Comparative Literature at the 
University of St. Andrews, UK. 
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Roosevelt Jones 


Ice Craze Scream 

platinum plutonium 
pluto's demotion 
demolition sky¬ 
scraper raper rapper 
wrapper emotion 
emulation nation 
commotion locomotion 
loco la vida loca 
psycho bueno 
beuna vista 
baby you're dead 


Roosevelt Jones is just getting started. Toronto. 
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Lucy Chae 


Altar 

The tank housed the goldfish for its two-and-a-half months 
of being and our plastic shovels and cracked sandcastle 
molds after that. How appropriate that the creatures lie 
there, a liminal space for all things born for water and 
waiting to return. We plucked them from the shore as their 
legs flailed like kite tails in the wind. 

Ellie fails at alchemy, sprinkling saltwater on the crabs 
despite their resolute retreat. I can't see the legs now—just 
their shells, round and spiraling. When I dip a finger into 
her bucket from the beach, it's tepid. No longer the glacial 
waves that chased our feet. 

She anticipates resurrection. Stupid Ellie, clinging to the 
stolen ocean, an ocean she clasped to her chest through 
speed bumps that sloshed puddles on upholstery. She says 
that the crabs are hiding. Still, I kneel with her. We peer 
through the glass, waiting. 

My knees nearly bruise, but Ellie stays. Like a hermit, I 
reject the paradox of hollow living. I curl up like a comma 
on the hardwood floor and squeeze my eyes shut. I know I 
won't sleep until the front door creaks open, until our 
mother carts the tank away, until the odor dissipates. The 
confirmation that they have been reclaimed. 
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Cosmic Rhythm 


Mom left us with reheatable meals the days she raised 
another person's baby. Sprawled across the air mattress in 
the living room, my sister and I would nod. Yes, Eomma. 
Sink back into covers humid from sweat and unlabored 
breathing. Swaddled up to my ears, I'd barely hear the 
minivan grumble away. We'd refuse to count hours of 
Pokemon games and garlicky popsicles pungent from the 
kimchi refrigerator. In a slumped-over canvas tote, I'd 
unearth a tape of Tenochtitlan's demise. 

Noon was its zenith. An obsidian slice, and the thumping 
heart jettisoned lifeblood. Such devotion to the steadfast 
sun. The blanket strained at my ankles, clammy with 
carmine regret. I suffocated on fluttering quetzal wings and 
flowed iridescent down the temple's steep stone steps. 

I'd seen the rest of it before, so within that pool I was 
stained with things I knew. I flipped back and forth to the 
math workbook's answer key, etching lopsided sums. 
Started steaming fragrant rice and hoped it arrived for 
dinner. Scampered away from the kitchen timer, which 
ticked unflinchingly. There I was. Suspended in the 
inescapable gloaming, I placed a finger at my wrist for the 
beats enumerated. 
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Lucy Chae was born in South Korea but only remembers living 
everywhere else. She currently attends Newton South High 
School, where she is the editor-in-chief of Reflections, the 
school's arts magazine. As a high school senior with somewhat 
unlimited free time, she enjoys reading TV Tropes and practicing 
Bach violin partitas. 
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Pauline King Shannon— No Trust 
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Pauline King Shannon— Untitled 
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Pauline King Shannon— what Does it Mean? 
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Pauline King Shannon is the artist, blogger, poet, photographer, 
and author known as Pooks. Her published book is called 
Random Thoughts of an Alien Goddess. From 2011 to 2015, 
Pauline was a New School of Colour artist and has had her art in 
approximately 25 art shows, including Up With Art (2012, 2014, 
& 2015) and the Twitter Art Exhibit (Orlando, Florida / NYC, NY / 
Stanton, Norway / Avon, U.K / Canberra, AUS). An independent 
Indigenous artist, she is the writer of the WordPress blog: 
Pooks82 The Vault. She lives in London, Ontario. 
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Andreas Connel-Gripp— The Survivors 
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Andreas Connel-Gripp— After Yucatan 
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Renee M. Sgroi 

Suburban Sketches 

l mo* 

beside a hydro field: houses 

in grids, transmission lines 
across a city paved by immigrants 

over kitchen windows, steam 
from oxtail, lasagne, moussaka 

movements in waves 

electromagnetic shots against hockey nets 

we played broken sticks and tennis balls 
beneath structures 
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due* 


a land of strip malls across expansive streets 
we learned to drive expecting parking 

our cars were big once, 

now plugged in to favourite tunes 
to shopping plazas filled with light 

we scurry to the dawn 
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tre* 

when needles dropped 
we turned the volume up 
against early curfews 
double standards brothers escaped 
sometimes in cars, 

cigarettes denied locked up like virgins: 
its sacred fortress 
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quattro* 

on Saturdays, our mothers dusted 

knick knacks of painted birds 

or smoky glass in whorls on polished tables 

we did not sit (plastic covers on couches) 

with kerchiefs and coloured rollers 
they raised their children; 

we visit them in nursing homes 
turn album pages testing memory loss 

no one paid them for their labours 
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cinque* 

our fathers consistently not in heaven 
worked night shifts, late for Christmas dinner 
or for the game Leafs time has since forgotten 

retired with golden spades 
children use to dig their coffins, 
old age eased into early graves 
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sei / sei* 


high above the sprawling burbs the roads curve 

trees as plastic bushes against dolls' houses 
of red-bricked homes 

windows here are vast 

a photograph of factories, surprised by endless green 
our city of trees, and streets so clean 

the air is silent and threatens grey 


*the Italian numbers one through six, although the last number, 
"sei/sei" is a play on the fact that the word means both "six" and 
"you are" 
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On Memory 

—after Kwame Dawes' Sorrow 

It is like the fine dust, we find: 

over everything, a dust that infiltrates 

nose and lungs and like a cloud of smoke 

stifles. It is the morning 

sorrow, swirled into coffee cups 

and spread as grainy butter across 

a burnt toast, breakfast ordinary in 

the way a woman combs her hair 

and sees white-grey lurking 

at the temples, or a man's self-inflicting pat 

of middle age given to the growing paunch. 

This dust is purple 

and blue and mixed with orange, 

melange of colour entices, frightens. It stokes 

its own fires with ash and beckons nights 

of five-fingered whiskeys. It is our dust, 

our sheddings, worn as multi-coloured blanket 

or cloak we carry and spread out as Yeats 

under others' feet, treading softly always 

on the memory of our dreams. 
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maybe 


everything 

maybe nothing 

maybe a distant voice 
maybe chemicals 

maybe a pen scratching a surface 
a needle inking skin 

maybe 

maybe knives, or drugs, a bat— 
maybe flowers 

maybe a woman who lived 
who ripened into old age 
wearing sagging flesh and wide hips 
maybe she laughed 

or danced in the street or cursed Jesus, 
maybe she prayed to end the abuse 

maybe 
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maybe she sewed clothes into the night 
and lost her vision 

cut other women off with words and insecurities 
maybe she led a friend to the shelter door 
or was herself escorted to that unspoken clinic 

maybe her life's work sank into obscurity 

maybe she was one of the few rewarded for her thoughts 

maybe 

maybe her whole life was tied up in her children 

and when she died, they devoured her, every last morsel 

maybe she searched for the child 
taken from her 

losing herself, never finding clarity 

maybe she found a lover who wound her thick arms 

around her beloved's waist 

and tasted her fragrance with a loving tongue 

maybe 
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or maybe she met a man who understood enough 
whose gentleness was the air when she needed to fly 

maybe there once was a woman who once was a girl 

in a distant voice, maybe everything is nothing 

in her voice, maybe nothing is everything 

maybe 
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We've lived 

—inspired by John Coltrane's Ole 

under penumbra insistent bass beats out 
deepening, beats beating 
fluttering in woods, flute and sax teasing 
their dance of back and forth 
we take steps to find 

we've lived other lives 

you say through haze 
jazz smoke filters blues 
across red-robed candles 
lounging like other lives 
ourselves 

we've passed through past lives 
lived with others, lovers 
through crowded lounges 
looked for blinking exit signs 

bold Ole dares us: 
brave another 

another syncopated sweep, step 
but we've lived other lives 
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we say as the drums run on 
rhythms tapped on cymbals 
rhythm draws, calls us forth 
forward through Coltrane's tenor-tease 
taunting us, a scratch, a silk 

a syncopation solitude can never solve 
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the ordinary flowers remain 


the daisy, spare carnation 
euonymus and the fern-like greens 

leftover ones, the ones 
for ornamentation, they stand 

militant in their vase of half water 

tinged with chlorophyll, slowly decaying leaves 


Renee M. Sgroi is a poet and novelist whose work explores 
identity in contemporary society. She is an Associate Member of 
the League of Canadian Poets, and the President of the Brooklin 
Poetry Society. Her poetry has appeared in The Prairie Journal, 
Verse Afire, The Banister, Fresh Voices, and in publications 
published by Beret Days Press. She is the editor of the poetry 
anthology, Written Tenfold (Poetry Friendly Press, 2018). Her 
manuscript, A Twitch in the Bones, was selected for the 2019 
Guernica Prize Shortlist. 
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Andreas Connel-Gripp— ChakraX4 
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Zach Murphy 


Conscious, Carolina 

There it was. It was that faint tune. The tune of a song 
playing on a jukebox from the back room in a dingy bar 
within the ghost town of a dream. The mysterious sound 
meandered through Edmund's head while he lay wide 
awake during the early hours of the morning—the hours of 
the morning that probably shouldn't be called the morning. 

Football season was over now and Edmund was alone for a 
while. He hadn't even left the house in possibly a week, 
and his phone might as well have been cast into oblivion. 
He'd come to the conclusion that he liked it that way and 
hated it at the same time. And that protruding facial 
scruff—he was definitely aware of it. But it wasn't a fashion 
statement. 

He rolled out of bed, and clumsily trudged down the stairs. 
His weight against the creaking wood was bearish. He 
slipped his undersized slippers onto his feet, and stepped 
out onto the backyard patio. The air was stagnant and the 
ground was slightly damp from a prior polka-dotted drizzle 
of rain. Edmund gazed out at the world. The cityscape and 
the sky seemed to have traded places. One was filled with a 
sprawling concentration of stars, and the other was black 
and empty. 
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Edmund lowered his eyelids and slowly inhaled and 
exhaled. He placed his fingers on his temples and felt the 
beats of his pulses align. There were pains that he couldn't 
remember if he'd ever experienced before or not. Maybe 
that's just how things were supposed to feel. 

As the sound in his head grew louder and clearer, Edmund 
opened his eyes and looked over at his neighbor's 
silhouette and wondered if he, too, was hearing the same 
tune. 


Zach Murphy is a Hawaii-born, multi-faceted writer who 
somehow ended up in the chilly but charming land of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. His stories have appeared in Haute Dish, The Bitchin' 
Kitsch, WINK, and the Wayne Literary Review. He lives with his 
wonderful wife Kelly and loves cats and movies. 
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David Stones 


Walking into the Wind 

I like walking into the wind, 

the more forceful and resistant, the better. 

There is something flagrant and mutinous 
in the way my face deflects its blunted fist, 

divides and shreds the air 

with the authority of a schooner's mast. 

Where I tread, the wind in braids will follow. 

I advance and the wind cannot penetrate. 

I command it to a different path, 
as the stream behind the barn 

must wend the bend of a shepherd's crook 
to accommodate the maple's selfish billow. 

My neighbour, too, negotiates a headlong wind. 

He leans in closer across the fence 
to inform me of his thoughts of suicide. 

I like the tie over the closet rod, he says, 
or just the old fashioned blade in a tepid tub. 
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As he speaks a choir of marmalade bellied 
robins proclaims spring over his shoulder. 

He stares unblinking, the droop of his words 
between us like a marionette on cut strings. 

I later look out over his empty yard, 
the robins with their breasts still burning. 

A wind stirs the poplar until its leaves begin to spin 
like silvered minnows knifing into a current. 
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Frank 


The dead mouse lay in the slipper 
with the sudsy peace of a prince 
luxuriating in a warm bath, 

one frail antenna of a leg 
flopped over the furry rim 
as though he just couldn't muster 

that one final heroic thrust to draw 
the whole self into his woolly casket 
before the siren call of his mortal coil. 

A nibbled bait trap suggested 

one last hors d'oeuvres, one last snort 

from the cocaine buffet had done its job. 

That sheep-lined hammock of slipper 

must have fluttered like a mirage 

before the pinky pin holes of his mousy eyes, 

the perfect spot to just lie down 
and let the leaking happen, 
the way it must be for trappers 

when the cold takes over 
and they prop against a tree, 
wondering why the dreaming won't stop. 
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Well, it wasn't like that for Frank. 

My friend died lined up in a bank over on Finch, 
waiting to pay a hydro bill, 

his head hitting a table on the way down, 

no one to catch him, 

free fall into a pool of his own piss. 

I wish I'd been there for him 
but I know life's not like that. 

You can't always save the sparrow, 

seldom can you catch the falling. 

But it would have been wonderful, 
somehow right and proper for the world 

if I could have just held his head 
for a moment, told him how much 
he was loved, how much he mattered. 

I would have held him, just like that, 
maybe offered him one of my slippers, 
saying just climb inside, Frank, 

everything's going to be okay, pal, 
just climb inside and watch the stars, 
everything is going to be just fine. 
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David Stones is a mostly retired marketing and business 
executive, now taking a deep breath as a poet, performer and 
spoken word artist. He transformed his first book of poetry, 
Infinite Sequels (Friesen Press, 2013), into a one man show of the 
same name. Lauded as a "brilliant and beautiful piece of 
theatre," (London Free Press), Stones performs Infinite Sequels 
throughout Ontario. Stones' poetry appears regularly in print 
and on-line journals, with more than 40 poems published in 
2019 (Harmonia Press, Beret Day Press, Authors Press, Big Pond 
Rumours Press). He is the winner of the 2018 Brooklin Poetry 
Society prize and two consecutive 2019 Ontario Poetry Society 
poetry contests, as well as numerous Judge's Choice awards. His 
second collection of poetry, Sfumato, will be published later in 
2020 . 
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TUI 


Another 


London 


poems from a city still searching for itself 



edited by Andreas Gripp & Carrie Lee Connel 


Starring 26 London Poets. Available from Harmonia Press. 
https://andreasgripp.wixsite.com/harmoniapress 
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Synaeresis current & back issues can be easily read and 
downloaded at the Synaeresis: arts + poetry website: 


https://andreasgripp.wixsite.com/synaeresis 
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